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wished, he did much toward giving to French ad-
ministration the form and character which he de-
sired. His great work was in moulding an incoherent
mediaeval system into something that approached
the organised administration of modern times; in
every branch of the Government his impress was
found, reducing confusion to order. In a nation
that was at war more than half the time, the army
was of paramount importance, and yet the military
organisation was in a condition of chaos. When
Henry IV. died, there was no standing army de.
serving the name; a few ill-equipped regiments con-
stituted the only force ready for use if war broke
out. The lack of an effective standing army in part
explains the frequent revolts that disturbed the re-
gency of Mary de1 Medici. No nobleman, however
unruly or discontented, would have ventured on
open rebellion if the general government had fifty
thousand soldiers ready to crush out insurrection.
But the French King was almost as ill prepared for
prompt and vigorous action as the Emperor of
China, and a powerful nobleman might undertake a
revolt with a reasonable hope of forcing the Regent
to grant liberal concessions in order to buy tran-
quillity.

During the eighteen years of Richelieu's adminis-
tration, there were not three in which the country
was at peace both at home and abroad. Not only
was he involved in almost constant warfare, but he
carried on war with armies of a size hitherto un-
known in France. Henry IV. calculated that he
could raise an army of thirty-four thousand menmeals of divines as strictly as heloosenessiskey, furnished
